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I.—THE DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE. III. 


EFORE leaving Geneva on April 30th last Mr. Stimson received 
B the representatives of the American press and told them that 
the conversations he had had with the leaders of numerous 
delegations had given him confidence in the final success of the 
Conference. Mr. MacDonald, in a statement made three days earlier, 
and on May 1st, was more guarded, and though he expressed his 
belief that the difficult problems before them could be solved if they 
worked hard enough, he made it very clear that he was dissatisfied 
with the lack of progress so far made, especially in the conversations 
towards enlarging the London Naval Treaty from a Three Power 
toa Five Power Treaty.(!) As far as this particular point is concerned 
certain fundamental principles of French policy stand in the way of 
progress, and these will be referred to later, but as regards the 
slowness of the progress made in the Conference’s work as a whole 
the illness of M. Tardieu and the intervention of the French elections 
are in part responsible. There has also been a reluctance on the 
part of the delegations of the Great Powers to face the major questions 
of principle which must be settled before any real progress can be 
made, and it would appear as though they have taken refuge behind 
the fact that the various categories of armaments must be classified 
according to their character as offensive or defensive before decisions 
can be taken as to the extent to which they should be limited or 
reduced. Sinee April 26th all the other work has been held up while 
the technical committees have been working on this question, and 
their deliberations so far have merely served to show the impossibility 
of finding a common basis of agreement as to the light in which such 
arms as submarines, aircraft carriers and even capital ships are 
regarded by the naval experts of countries with varying problems of 
national defence. 

Prior to the adjournment of work in the General Committee, 
however, certain definite steps had been taken in reducing the work 
toorder. The following principles were, in fact, adopted unanimously 
with one dissentient, and do represent definite achievements, as 
far as they go, even though a considerable element of compromise had 
to be introduced to make their adoption possible. It was agreed 
that, 

(1) Reduction of armaments should be effected progressively, 
‘“ by means of successive revisions to follow each other at suitable 
intervals, when the present Conference has completed the first 
decisive stage ; that is, a general reduction to the lowest possible 
level”... 

(2) Qualitative disarmament should be the method followed, 
in the selection of certain classes of destructive weapons, the 
possession or use of which should be absolutely prohibited to 
all States or internationalised by means of a general convention. 


: (1) For an account of the breakdown of the ‘‘ Bases of Agreement’ reached in March, 
1931, between France and Italy, see the Bulletin of April 23rd, 1931. Vol. VII, No. 22. 
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In addition to the adoption of these two principles it was als 
resolved that the technical committees should be asked to decide 
which weapons are definitely aggressive, which the most efficacioy, 
against defence, and which constitute the greatest threat to civilian 
populations, and it is on this task that the land, naval and ai; 
committees are now engaged. 

In connection with the principles outlined above two things 
deserve notice. One is the danger that if the progress made in the 
Conference is revised at short intervals, there will be a_ tendency 
to rest content with very small results, owing to the feeling among 
the delegates that a further opportunity will soon occur of getting 
something more done. Sir John Simon drew attention to this on 
April 18th, and urged that the intervals should not be too short, 
while the Soviet delegate declined to accept the principle altogether, 
on the ground that only on the basis that a substantial reduction 
were effected at the present Conference could any real progress be 
made. 

The second principle, as to qualitative disarmament, had a very 
difficult passage through the Committee and was only saved by 
the skill of Sir John Simon in modifying the terms in which it was 
expressed in such a way as to disarm the opposition of France. 
Speaking on April 20th M. Paul Boncour showed serious alarm lest 
the wording as at first drafted should exclude the right of France to 
ask that her plan should be discussed.(?) _He hastened to add thiat 
he did not wish to exclude qualitative reduction as a principle, but 
he could not agree to exclude the adoption of certain other proposals, 
and he repeated the arguments as to the interdependence of all arms 
and the necessity of providing for effective international supervision. 

As at first submitted by the British Foreign Minister the resolution 
called for the prohibition of such weapons as should be classilied as 
primarily offensive in character, but in view of the French attitude 
the provision for internationalisation as an alternative to abolition 
was inserted, and this enabled it to get through the Committee on 
April 22nd without a dissentient vote.(*) 

The period under review has also been characterised by a Lew 
move on the part of the British delegation; the bringing directly 
before the Conference of the issue as to how France and Italy ar 
to come into the agreement embodied in the Naval Treaty of April, 
1930. The urgency of a settlement of the Franco-Italian differences 
which have stood in the way of this was pointed out by Mr. MacDonal’ 
on April 27th and again on May 1st, when he left Geneva, and 4 
clear hint was given that failing this the British Government might 
have to consider having recourse to the safeguarding or “ escalator’ 
clause of the Treaty (Article 21) and build in excess of the tonnage 


(2) It had been decided, on April 15th, ‘that: the U.S. plan, presented by Mr. Gil 
on April llth, should be considered at the same time as the French, i.e., de: alt with as par 
of the problem as a whole, as the French wished it to be. 

(3) M. Litvinoff expressed the opinion, however, that the real meaning of the ne" 
resolution was the postponement of a decigion. 
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allowed to the three Powers, Britain, the U.S.A. and Japan, by Part IIT 
of the Treaty. 

That such an eventuality should have to be considered at a 
moment when nearly all the nations of the world are sitting in confer- 
ence with the object of reducing armaments is a matter for serious 
concern, and a word must be said in explanation of the failure of the 
French and Italian Governments to agree on the basis on which they 
could come into the Treaty. They have been in touch with that 
object ever since its signature—two years ago—and, as Mr. MacDonald 
stated the other day, the British Government has been working 
month in and month out to do all that it can to assist them. In 
March, 1931, as will be remembered, success appeared to have been 
achieved, but the French Government “‘ backed out ”’ of the suggested 
arrangement at the last minute for reasons which at the time were 
not very clear. It was significant, however, that the Quai d’Orsay 
is believed to have received news of the proposed Austro-German 
Customs Union scheme on the very day that the French naval experts 
advanced new claims in respect of the agreement for naval building, 
and it is also true that opinion in French naval circles was much 
exercised as to the two German pocket battleships, the first of which 
was almost ready for launching,(*) but the menace which they were 
supposed to present was being met by the insertion in the arrangement 
with Italy of provision for the building by each country of two 
23,333-ton battleships. Though France, in view of her already great 
superiority in capital ships,(*) could scarcely claim the right to build 
46,666 tons more without conceding the same right to Italy, her 
naval authorities evidently felt far from satisfied at the terms of the 
agreement, and for this reason. They have always maintained that 
France must be sufficiently strong at sea to deal with any possible 
combination of enemies in the Mediterranean as well as in the North 
Sea and the Channel. Now that her position in the latter area was 
liable to be challenged, it was argued, she ought to be able, for security, 
to keep a strong force outside the Mediterranean, and at the same 
time retain freedom of action in that sea, in order to keep open her 
communications with Algiers and Morocco. The institution of the 
one year period of service had necessitated the reinforcement of the 
army in France by Colonial troops, and normally one third of the army 
serves in Africa, so that it was not a question of transporting black 
troops to Europe, but of bringing home the trained Colonial troops. 

The final and, probably, conclusive reason why the agreement 
with Italy broke down was that to accept it involved a departure 
from that principle of the interdependence of all armaments on which 
the French Government has insisted ever since the end of the War. 
Though not involving any material limitation or reduction of naval 
strength, the proposed arrangement did tie the country down to certain 


(4) This vessel, the Deutschland was launched on May 19th, 1931. 
_ (9) In March, 1931, she had, and now has, 185,925 tons of capital vessels, as compared 
With Italy’s 86,527 tons only. 
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figures of replacement and of new construction which it was felt migh; 
not suit its policy two or three years hence. Part IIT of the Londo 
Treaty did, in effect, bind the three signatory Powers to restrict their 
construction of all auxiliary vessels to carefully specified aggregate 
tonnages, maximum gun calibres and so on, and, incidentally, it also 
laid it down that auxiliary vessels of over 1,850 tons should be classed 
as cruisers, thus bringing into that category no less than 31 French 
flotilla leaders built or building.(*) This would have altered very 
materially the figures of cruiser tonnages, but what is more important 
in the French view is the fact that the acceptance of any limitations 
at all involves a departure from the principle that, as all arms are 
interdependent, the naval forces must be considered with those of the 
land and air as part of the whole problem of national defence. 

There is one other development which must be mentioned before 
an outline is given of the attitude taken up by the principal delegations 
in the technical committees. This is the offer believed to have been 
made informally by Dr. Briining to the effect that if Germany were 
released from certain of the military restrictions imposed upon her by 
the Treaty of Versailles, more especially as regards the term of service 
in the Reichswehr and other regulations, she would be ready to 
undertake to refrain from increasing her armed forces until the next 
Disarmament Conference. Further, in the naval committee, the 
German delegate suggested on April 29th that his Government might 
be prepared to sacrifice the so-called pocket battleships if the Conference 
succeeded in reducing materially the size of all capital ships. 

The reception given to the first proposal in France was an exceed- 
ingly cold one. A promise not to increase her armaments on certain 
conditions could only have one meaning—that Germany was threaten- 
ing to violate the terms of the peace settlement, while a further 
consideration, said to have been put forward by the Chancellor, that 
the long term period of service in the Reichswehr made soldiers untit 
for civil life, was interpreted as merely an excuse for accelerating the 
training of army reserves. 

One or two other interesting points have emerged from thie 
discussions in the General Committee. Thus, M. Paul Boncour’s 
contention that qualitative reduction, applying only to ceriail 
categories of arms, offered little prospect of advance because all arms 
were interdependent was met by a reminder from Mr. Hugh Gibson 
that a system of limitation of naval forces alone had been in operation 
for 10 years, and it was logical to extend this to the lana and the air. 
Again, M. Tardieu’s argument that it would be difficult, if not 
impossible, to draw a clear line between weapons which were distinctly 
offensive and those which were defensive(?) was countered by 
Signor Grandi, who pointed out that no such difficulty seemed to lave 





(6) These vessels aggregate over 72,000 tons. 
(7) M. Tardieu was criticising the Italian plan, presented on April 13th, for rs 
abolition of heavy artillery, tanks, bombing planes, capital ships, submarines and aircté!! 


carriers. 
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hindered the framers of the Treaty of Versailles in deciding which 
weapons should be prohibited to Germany, while the French 
Memorandum itself characterised certain arms as peculiarly suited to 
offence. 

Something must now be said of the progress made in the naval 
committee, the first of the technical committees to get to work. So 
far, the views of the British, French, German, Italian and American 
delegates have been set out, on the subject of capital ships, submarines 
and aircraft carriers, and have revealed a divergence of outlook which 
does not augur well for progress. In the case of capital ships, for 
instance, the British view is that they are not primarily offensive 
weapons ; one of their principal functions is-the protection of convoys, 
and they are not able to take aggressive action by bombarding shore 
fortifications with any prospects of success. The battleship, in fact, 
is only offensive in cases of blockade and invasion, and whether these 
operations can be carried out at all depends upon the general naval 
superiority of the attacking Power. The American experts take up 
very much the same attitude. Navies must be considered integrally, 
said Admiral Hepburn, and due regard given to the principle of a 
“balanced navy.”” The U.S. Navy is wholly defensive in character, 
and battleships are regarded as its backbone. 

As against this view, the Soviet delegate asked for the reduction 
of the maximum size of capital ships to 10,000 tons, and he was 
supported by the representatives of Poland, Rumania, Norway, 
Sweden, the Netherlands and Persia in describing them as absolutely 
aggressive weapons. Germany and Italy also wish for their abolition, 
or failing this, a drastic reduction in size, but Japan is non-committal 
and reserves her chief condemnation of vessels as aggressive and 
threatening to civilian populations for aircraft carriers. These last 
are also the subject of varying criticism. Great Britain supports 
their use, and America does not consider them offensive, but Italy 
agrees with Japan in condemning them. In the case of submarines, 
feeling is much stronger. These vessels are, in fact, in a class by 
themselves, in the American view, and the same reasoning does not 
apply to them as to surface vessels. Even during the War they had 
been condemned as “ the cruel assassins of the seas,’’ while apart 
from this, if they were retained, it would be necessary for nations 
Wishing to protect themselves against them to retain also bombing 
planes and aireraft carriers. 

The British view is equally definite. As the First Lord of the 
Admiralty pointed out, submarines are the most difficult of all vessels 
to control, and their existence imposes on all navies higher require- 
ments for destroyers and other anti-submarine craft. Finally, they 
cost more than twice as much to build as surface ships, ton for ton, 
their maintenance is expensive, they require depot ships and shore 
establishments, and their life is only about 13 years. 

None of these considerations weighed with the French delegate 
against the manifest advantages of the submarine to a nation too 
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poor to maintain a large capital fleet. Speaking on April 28th, y. 
Dumont said that in Paris they regarded it as the “arm ”’ the leagt 
menacing to civilian populations, and apart from the fact that it 
was pre-eminently the poor man’s weapon, they had been accorded 
at Washington a capital ship tonnage insufficient for their defence, 
so that they had had to resort to the submarine. Nor could he agree 
that the character of these vessels was in any way determined by 
their size; in short, deprived of other means of defence, France 
claimed a free hand to organise her forces as she thinks best. 

In conclusion, a word may be said as to the attitude of Germany, 
As was expected, the broad principle of German policy at the Con- 
ference is the need for recognition of the right of Germany to equality 
of treatment, but as regards details the naval delegate made some 
interesting points in his condemnation of the battleship and defence 
of the German 10,000-ton vessels. Capital ships, he said, had been 
shown to be offensive in character by the fact that the blockade of 
the German coast in the War had been effective, and an overseas 
engagement was aggressive, in his opinion, whether it was successful 
ornot. At the same time, he met the charge that they had aggressive 
designs in the construction of the “ pocket battleships ’’ by saying 
that they had been compelled to build such vessels within the tonnage 
allowed them as would prevent their being completely defenceless 


in the face of superior navies. But, in spite of this, Germany was 
willing to sacrifice these vessels on the altar of disarmament if other 
nations were prepared to do the same with their capital ships, and 
to this offer she still awaits a reply. 


H. L. 
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Il.—CHRONOLOGY. 


Afghanistan. 


May 5th._—Signature of Treaty in Mecca. (See Hejaz.) 


Austria. 

April 30th.—A decree was promulgated and put into force prohibiting 
the import of a large number of articles except under permit. It was estimated 
that it would reduce aggregate imports by 25 per cent., or say 300 million 
schillings (£9 millions at par). A protest against the decree was received from 
the Government of Hungary. 

May 6th.—The Cabinet resigned, but was requested by the President 
to continue in office until a new Government had been formed. (Several 
Ministers no longer held the mandate of any party, the recent elections having 
led to other parties absorbing their supporters in the constituencies, and 
Dr. Buresch’s Coalition had not a majority in the House. Also the National- 
Socialists outside, and the Socialists, Pan-Germans and the Heimwehr in 
Parliament had demanded a General Election.) 

May 9th.—A report on the Government’s finances by the representative 
of the League Financial Committee was published; also a report on the 
railways by a Swiss railway expert. The former stated that revenue estimates 
would hardly be realised and the situation would soon grow more critical. 
Exchange control and import restrictions were both described as aggravating 
factors. Government was, for the time being, using moneys reserved for the 
service and funding of the floating debt to cover Budget deficits, and this 
practice could not continue indefinitely. It was uncertain which were the 
more pressing, the foreign or the internal debts ; Austria’s own efforts would 
have to be backed by international coéperation if the grave difficulties were 
to be overcome. 

May 10th—The President entrusted Dr. Dolfuss, former Minister of 
Agriculture, with the formation of a new Government. 

The Government organ, the Reichspost, stated that Austria might soon 
have to resort to drastic action in an effort to maintain financial stability, 
and nothing much could be expected from the League Council’s consideration 
of the Finance Committee’s report. During the current year 257 million 
schillings (£7,500,000) in foreign currency would have to be found to meet 
the service charges on the various State, provincial and municipal banks 
and industrial obligations abroad, and this the country could not possibly do. 


China. 
INTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

May 3rd—The Vice-Minister for Foreign Affairs, Kuo Tai-chi, was 
attacked and injured in his office by a party of students who came to protest 
against the conditions he was alleged to have agreed to in the negotiations 
with the Japanese. 


EXTERNAL AFFAIRS. 

_ April 27th—Both the Chinese and Japanese representatives at the 
Shanghai peace parleys received instructions to accept the formula for an 
armistice proposed by Sir Miles Lampson. 
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According to reports reaching Harbin, the Japanese army had begun g 
drive, carried out by three brigades, to crush the Kirin insurgents in the 
C.E.R. zone east of Imienpo. One brigade was working northward from 
there ; another was moving eastward along the line; and a third had left 
Harbin and was going down the Sungari by boat. 

The Lytton Commission arrived at Mukden. It was reported from Harhiy 
that the flag of the new State of Manchukuo had been hoisted alongside the 
Soviet flag on the C.E.R., in accordance with instructions from Moscow. 

April 28th.—It was understood that the Manchukuo Government had 
decided to allow Dr. Wellington Koo to accompany the Lytton Commission. 

April 29th.—Mr. Shigemitsu, Admiral Nomura and Generals Shirakawa 
and Uyeda were seriously wounded by a bomb thrown at a military parade at 
Hongkew, Shanghai, by a Korean. 

Hailin in the C.E.R. zone was occupied by the Japanese after a successful 
attack on the Kirin forces. 

April 30th—Mr. Kawabata, Chairman of the Japanese Residents’ 
Association of Shanghai, died of injuries received in the bomb outrage. 

May 1st.—It was announced (through a Japanese source) that the 
Manchukuo Government had agreed to allow Dr. Wellington Koo, with six 
secretaries, to accompany the Lytton Commission everywhere it went in the 
country. 

Eleven Koreans were arrested in the French Concession at Shanghai 
charged with complicity in the bomb outrage. 

May 2nd.—The Lytton Commission arrived at Changchun, the capital 
of Manchukuo. 

May 3rd.—According to Soviet reports from Habarovsk the Japanese 
had arrested several Russian employees of the C.E.R.. Heavy fighting 
had followed the destruction the day before of the railway track near 
Wukimho, east of Harbin. 

May 5th.—The Sino-Japanese truce agreement was signed in Shanghai. 
The Japanese undertook to begin the withdrawal of their troops within seven 
days ; the opposing armies were to be separated, and a Joint Commission of 
12 British, American, French, Italian, Chinese and Japanese members (two 
of each) was to watch over the restoration of normal conditions and report 
to the Chinese Government. The latter was to send a force of special police 
to occupy the area north and west of Shanghai. 

Article II stated that the Chinese troops would remain in their preset 
positions as shown in an annex, and in signing, the Chinese declared that 
nothing in the agreement implied any permanent restriction of the movements 
of Chinese troops in Chinese territory. It was also understood that all 
municipal functions, including that of the police, should remain with the 
Chinese authorities. 

With regard to the Japanese withdrawal, Article III provided that, owing 
to their number, the Japanese forces would be given four locations in Chinese 
territory in a line between Chapei and Woosung, Woosung village being 
excluded, the Japanese undertaking not to interfere with the Shangha 
Woosung railway. 

May 8th.—General Ma’s troops were reported to have defeated the 
Manchukuo forces at Suihua on the Hailun line, 50 miles north of Harbis, 
while the latter were also stated to have suffered a reverse on the C.E.R. 
20 miles east of Harbin. 
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Finland. 

April 29th.—It was announced that the suspension of the gold standard, 
decided on as a temporary measure on October 12th, 1931, had been prolonged 
by the Government until the end of 1932. 


France. 

May 1st.—The first ballot in the General Elections took place. There 
were 3,617 candidates for 615 seats and about 11} million electors. 

May 2nd.—In 248 constituencies the candidates were returned with an 
absolute majority, and included the following: Socialist-Radicals, 63 ; 
Republican Democratic Union, 44; Socialists, 40; Left Republicans, 37 ; 
Independent Radicals, 25; Independent Republicans, 13; and Populist 
Democrats, 10. The net gains were, Radicals and Socialists (of all shades), 13 ; 
Republicans, 2; and Socialists, 2. The parties which supported 
M. Tardieu obtained 107 seats, and the parties opposing him (excluding 
the Communists) 137. 

May 3rd.—Additional returns, from abroad, showed that there was a 
net gain of eight seats to the opposition and a net loss of nine to the 
Government, one having been gained from the Socialists by an Independent. 
There were left for May 8th 359 second ballots, 352 in France and seven in 
the Colonies. 

Corrections published of some of the official figures issued on May 2nd 
showed that of the 252 deputies elected 129 were supporters of the Govern- 
ment and 123 belonged to the Opposition, i.e., 63 Radicals, 41 Socialists, 
14 Socialist Republicans, etc., and five others. 

May 6th—The President of the Republic was shot at and mortally 
wounded in Paris by a Russian named Gorbuloff, who was arrested and believed 
to be insane. He described himself as a Russian Fascist. 

May 7th_—Polling in the second ballot for the Chamber took place, and 
the results for 602 seats out of the 615 showed that the Right and Centre 
had secured 244 and the Opposition 358 seats. The chief gains and losses 
were as follows: Radicals, gained 49; Socialists, gained 29; Democratic 
Union, lost 39 ; Independent Socialists and Independent Republicans, lost 16 ; 
and Left Republicans, lost 15. 

The actual state of parties, omitting six Colonial returns not yet received, 
was: Extreme Right, 5; Right, 131; Left Republicans, 63; Centre, 62 ; 
total 261. Radicals, 149; Socialists, 129; Republican Socialists, 50 ; 
Communists, 12; total 340. 

President Doumer died in Paris as the result of his wounds. 

May 9th.—The official figures of the election results, omitting the Colonies, 
were published. They were as follows: Socialist-Radicals, 157 (109 in the 
previous Chamber) ; Socialists, 129 (112); Republican Democrats, 76 (90) ; 
Left Republicans, 72 (101) ; Independent Radicals, 62 (90) ; Independent and 
Republican Socialists, 37 (33); Populist Democrats, 16 (18); Communists, 
12 (10); Socialist-Communists, 11 (5) ; Conservatives, 5 (8). 

The Cabinet decided that when the new President had been elected the 
Government should resign. 

May 10th.—M. Albert Lebrun, President of the Senate, was elected the 
fourteenth President of the Republic. He received 643 votes, against 114 
for M. Paul Faure (Socialist), 12 for M. Painlevé (who had withdrawn his 
candidature), and 8 for M, Cachin (Communist). 
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M. Tardieu presented the resignation of the Cabinet to the new President 
but, as the new Chamber was not to meet until June Ist, the Tardieu Ministry 
continued to deal with current affairs. ' 


Germany. 

April 28th.—Dr. Briining’s statement at Geneva. (See League of Nations: 
Disarmament Conference.) 

April 30th.—Dr. Briining’s reported offer at Geneva. (See League of 
Nations, Disarmament Conference.) 

May 2nd.—The agreement for the regulation of the country’s public 
debts (to foreign creditors by public bodies) entered into force. 

May 4th.—Two emergency decrees were promulgated. The first compelled 
all political organisations possessing a military character to submit their 
Statutes to the Minister of the Interior, and if they were not approved they 
would have to be changed, failing which the organisation would be dissolved, 
The second suppressed the “ International Proletarian Free-Thinkers,” 
generally known as the “ Anti-God Society.” 

May 8th.—In an address to foreign press representatives the Chancellor 
emphasised the necessity of a restoration of normal conditions of mutual 
trust between the principal countries of Europe, but asked how this could 
be accomplished ‘ so long as the provocative disparity between victors and 
vanquished continues in the matter of defence and security. The whole of 
Germany is justifiably up in arms about it ; and therein lies the importance 
of disarmament.” 

Later he said, “ It is common knowledge that reparations are to blame 
for the economic confusion of the world . . . on the issue of the Lausanne 
Conference depends not only Germany’s but also the world’s fate... ” 

Ratification of Economic Agreement with the Soviet Government. (See 
U.S.S.R.) 

May 9th.—The Reichstag opened for a three days’ session. The Minister 
of Finance, in a statement regarding the Budget, said it would balance at 
8,300 million marks. The floating debt had been reduced from 1,938 millions 
on March 31st, 1930, to 1,591 millions a year later. 

May 10th—The Nazis were understood to have made an offer to 
Dr. Briining to participate in a coalition Government, and to have asked 
some time previously whether the Government was prepared to inform the 
Powers receiving reparations that to the German Government the life of the 
German people was more important than tribute enforced by political 
pressure, and that Germany was definitely ceasing to pay the annuities. 

The Minister of Finance replied that “ it is generally known that conditions 
render impossible the inclusion of reparations payments in the Budget, and 
the question regarding the Government’s attitude towards the payments 
appears, therefore, to require no further discussion.” 


Great Britain. 

April 27th_—Statement to Press of Government's views as to the work at 
the Conference. (See League of Nations: Disarmament Conference.) 

April 29th.—Speaking in the House of Commons, Sir Samuel Hoare gave 
a review of the state of India in which he asked the House to place the 
Constitutional problem in its true perspective against the background of 
solid achievement by the British Raj and the almost undisturbed normal 


life of a vast population. 
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May \st.—On his return to London from Geneva Mr. MacDonald stated 
that he would return there to take part in consultations which would be 
resumed as soon as possible, and added, * I attach the greatest importance— 
[ make it the acid test—as to whether the London Naval Treaty, which has 
been signed by three Powers, can be made a general treaty. In spite of the 
difficulties a very great and substantial work can be done. Failure, in the 
face of its consequences, is unthinkable.” 

May 2nd.—Representations to Government by Poland re report regarding 
Danzig. (See Poland.) 

May 5th—The Order imposing the new import duties was approved by 
the House of Commons by 405 votes to 70. 

May 6th.—The Report of the Federal Finance Committee of the Indian 
Round-Table Conference was presented to Parliament (Cmd. 4069). This 
stated that “‘ given a recovery from the present abnormal conditions the 
financial scheme outlined in the Peel Report provides a foundation on which 
an Indian Federation can be established and can begin its work.” But the 


Federal Government would not have, at the outset, large reserves at its 
command wherewith to satisfy claims, whether of the Provinces or of the 
States, which the Government of India had hitherto found themselves unable 


to meet. 
The Stationery Office published the text of the Convention concluded 


with Portugal in July, 1931, regarding legal proceedings in civil and 
commercial matters (Cmd. 4070). 

May 7th—The official mission from the Government of the Hejaz and 
Nejd headed by the Emir Feisal, son of the King, arrived in London. 

May 10th—The Finance Bill passed its second reading in the Commons 


by 465 votes to 47. 


Greece. 

April 28th.—In reply to representations by the British, French and 
Italian Governments re the suspension of sinking fund payments, the Foreign 
Minister stated that unless the Lausanne Conference took steps to improve 
the financial position of the small nations Greece would be compelled to seek 
drastic solutions in the direct negotiations with her creditors. 


Hejaz and Nejd. 
May 5th—A Treaty of Friendship with Afghanistan was signed in Mecca. 
May 7th.—Arrival of official mission in London. (See Great Britain.) 


Hungary. 
_ May 7th.—Publication of League Report on financial situation of Hungary. 
(See League of Nations.) 


India. 
April 29th.—Review of Indian position in Parliament. (See Great Britain.) 
April 30th.—Mr. R. Douglas, District Magistrate of Midnapur, was shot 
and fatally wounded by two men, one of whom was captured. 
_ May 1st—The Report of the Franchise Committee was signed by the 
Chairman, Lord Lothian. The Report was unanimous on the main question, 
.e., the extension of the franchise, which was to embrace 30 per cent. of the 
adult population and of which one-fifth were to be women. Three Hindu 
members signed a minority minute. 
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May 10th.—In a farewell statement issued on his departure for England 
by Lord Lothian, the Chairman of the Franchise Committee suggested that 
elections would be held in 1933, with a wide franchise and a considerable 


measure of responsible government. 


Irish Free State. 
April 29th.—The Bill to remove the Oath passed its second reading in the 
Dail by 77 votes to 71. 


Italy. 

April 27th.—During the debate on the Air Estimates in the Chamber the 
Air Minister said they represented the “ extreme limit of disproportion between 
the will of men and the means at their disposal.” They totalled 754 million 
lire (say, £11 millions), compared with the 3,252 millions (say, £36 millions) 
of the French Estimates. 

May 4th.—In his annual speech on foreign policy before the Chamber 
Signor Grandi said the Disarmament Conference was entering upon “a 
particularly delicate and difficult phase.’ The conscience of the world was 
unanimous, however, in demanding decisions without further delay, as without 
them there was no means of the world’s recovering stability. As regards the 
Danubian situation, he recalled the trade treaties concluded with Austria 
and Hungary, and said the Italian standpoint on the Danubian question had 
been set out in the Memorandum of March 8th. Italy questioned the wisdom, 
at present, of seeking solutions of a vast and complex nature “ which can raise 
difficulties and fears of an economic and even of a political character.” 

The Foreign Minister also dealt in detail with the Far East and with the 
question of mandates and stated that they had decided to establish a Legation 
at Baghdad. Finally, he referred to the future exploitation of Africa and the 
necessity for Italy to “‘ take a more active part in this work, which will be 
accomplished much sooner than is usually thought, and will bring into direct 
contact with our old Europe a continent of considerably greater size, of con- 
siderably fresher forces, bubbling over with considerably more vitality and 
capable of exerting strong influences on international economic and politica! 
problems and of causing them to change profoundly in aspect and importance.’ 

May 6th.—In a speech in the Chamber, Signor Grandi appealed to Great 
Britain to reconsider the decision to suppress the teaching of Italian in primary 
schools in Malta. He said the Government shared “‘ the unanimous sentiment 
of the Italian nation, which has been struck with sorrow on learning of measures 
intended to diminish the Italian language . . . .” 

May 10th—In his Budget speech in the Chamber, Signor Mosconi 
anticipated a deficit in 1932-33 of 1,413 million lire (say £17 millions) 
altogether. He admitted that the limit of taxation had been reached. 


Japan. 

April 27th.—Reports re military operations in northern Manchuria. (5¢é 
China: External Affairs.) 

April 28th.—Attitude towards League Committee of Nineteen and the 
Shanghai negotiations. (See League of Nations.) 

April 29th.—Bomb thrown at Minister to China and Japanese generals. 
(See China: External Affairs.) 
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April 30th—Resolution of League Assembly and statement by Japanese 
delegate. (See League of Nations.) 

Death of victim of Shanghai bomb outrage. (See China: External Affairs.) 

May \st.—The Emperor received the Foreign Minister and the Ministers of 
War and Marine who reported on the decision of the Government to proceed 
with the armistice negotiations in Shanghai, treating the bomb outrage as a 
separate affair. It was announced that the latter was regarded as an 
ordinary crime, with no political connection, as it had been committed by a 
Japanese subject in territory in control of the Japanese army. 

Three hundred people were arrested during labour demonstrations in 
Tokyo. 

May 4th.—Soviet reports re Japanese plans in Manchuria. (See U.S.S.R.) 

May 9th.—The Privy Council requested the Prime Minister, the Foreign 
Minister and the Ministers of War and Marine to attend the Council and 
explain the Shanghai Armistice Agreement. It was understood that the Privy 
Council considered that the Agreement required Imperial ratification, while 
the Government held that it was a military agreement coming within the 
competence of the Supreme Command. 

May 10th.—The War Office announced that the 14th Division, withdrawn 
from Shanghai, had arrived at Dairen, where it had been necessary to increase 
the forees owing to the prevalence of banditry and the unreliability of the 
Manchukuo troops. 


League of Nations. 

April 28th.—The Committee of Nineteen met to consider the new situation 
caused by the Japanese refusal to allow it any competence in dealing with the 
details of the Shanghai armistice. It was decided that a plenary meeting of 
the Assembly should be held on April 30th at which an amended resolution 
substituting the terms of the compromise reached at Shanghai for the clause 
of the draft resolution would be submitted. (Japan was willing to accept the 
Lampson formula as a governing condition in the Shanghai negotiations, but 
objected to its inclusion in a League resolution.) * 

Report of financial experts re finances of five Danube States and of 
Greece and Bulgaria. (See Switzerland.) 

April 29th—The Chinese delegation submitted a Memorandum to the 
Committee of Nineteen giving a historical survey of the Japanese occupation 
of Manchuria and showing that the situation had become worse during this 
period. It expressed the opinion that the actions of Japan, including the 
setting up of an “independent” Government, were incompatible with the 
Covenant, and declared that the existing situation did not relieve other 
members of the League of their obligations under Article 10 of the Covenant. 

April 30th.—The Extraordinary Meeting of the Assembly adopted unani- 
mously, Japan abstaining, a resolution modifying the one passed by the 
Committee of Nineteen in the sense that the detailed supervision of the 
evacuation at Shanghai was to be in the hands of the Mixed Commission there, 
which would follow the execution of the League’s resolutions for the complete 
withdrawal of the J apanese, and report to Geneva any neglect in carrying out 
the provisions of the agreement. The new resolution noted, inter alia, that 
Japan undertook to carry out the withdrawal in the International Settlement 
and the roads outside as before the incident of January 28th, and declared 
that it was in accordance with the spirit of the League resolutions of March 4th 
aud 11th that withdrawal should take place in the near future. It further 
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declared that the resolution of March 4th would only have been fully complied 
with when the Japanese forces had been entirely withdrawn, and noted with 
satisfaction that the Mixed Commission in Shanghai would watch the manner 
which it deemed best for carrying out the terms of the Shanghai agreement, 

Mr. Nagaoki said he would abstain from voting, as his Government 
contended that Article 15 of the Covenant was not applicable to the Sino- 
Japanese dispute. 

May 2nd.—The Secretariat received the first report of the Lytton Com- 
mission. This dealt with the military forces in Manchuria, and commented 
on the general insecurity of life and property there. The Japanese forces 
were stated to number 6,600 inside the Railway zone and 15,800 outside, 
while the new Manchukuo army had been reorganised with Japanese help, 
officers being engaged as advisers under contract for a year. 

May 3rd.—The Secretariat received two telegrams from the Chinese 
Government reporting obstructive measures by the Japanese at Mukden, and 
attempts to interfere with the Chinese members of the Lytton Commission. 

May 4th.—Soviet Government’s attitude towards the Lytton Commission 
(See U.S.S.R.) 

May 5th.—Signature of truce agreement in Shanghai. (See China; 
External Affairs.) 

May 7th—The Report was published of the Financial Committee in 
Hungary for the first quarter of 1932. This declared that current expenditure 
had been kept within the limits of the programme laid down by the Govern- 
ment in October, 1931, and had been covered by current receipts. 

May 9th.—The 67th session of the Council opened. On _ the proposal 
of Captain Eden, British Under-Secretary for Foreign Affairs, the 
Council decided to undertake an enquiry into the League’s financial situation, 
with a view to effecting economies in the Budgets also of the Permanent 
Court and of the I.L.0. 

May 10th.—The Council adopted, without discussion, the first Report 
of the Lytton Commission. It also considered a number of questions regarding 
Danzig, among which were: the organisation of railways of the Free City, 
the personnel of Danzig nationality in the service of Polish railways, the 
use of the port by Poland, and the action of the Polish Government regarding 
Customs matters in the Free City. 


THe DisARMAMENT CONFERENCE. 

April 27th.—Owing to illness M. Tardieu was not expected at Geneva for 
several days, and it was accordingly announced that Mr. MacDonald, 
Mr. Stimson and Herr Briining were all leaving for their respective countries. 

A statement representing the official view of the British Government was 
made to international press representatives. British policy had for its aim 
the reinforcement of the authority of the League and considerable disappoint- 
ment was felt at the slow progress made at the Conference. The three chie! 
naval Powers had an agreement to reduce naval armaments and it was very 
important that this should be extended to include France and Italy, and the 
British Government had done its best to this end. Disarmament, however, 
could only be achieved by international agreement, and unless the armaments 
of other countries enabled Britain to stick to the figures she had already got 
she might possibly have to consider taking advantage of the safeguarding 
clause (Article 21) of the London Naval Treaty. 

In the Naval Committee, Admiral Pound, the British delegate, expresse’ 
the opinion that capital ships had a definitely defensive character, as the wa! 
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had shown, since they had been used for defensive purposes, such as the 
protection of convoys. As to aircraft-carriers, they had been stated to be 
aggressive because they could transport aeroplanes for aerial bombardment, 
but in his view they were less suited to the transport of heavy bombers than 
to serve as floating aerodromes for reconnaissance machines. 

Admiral Hepburn (U.S.A.) agreed that it was not possible to set aside 
capital ships and aircraft-carriers and designate them as strictly offensive. 
Navies must be considered integrally and due regard be given to the principle 
of “a balanced navy.” 

April 28th.—In a statement to the Press Dr. Briining said that Germany’s 
position at Geneva had not been changed by recent political events. She 
would continue unanimously to demand equality of rights, and that an 
effective scheme for disarmament should be reached at the Conference. He 
was satisfied of the ever-growing necessity for codperation between Germany 
and France. It was necessary to end the present intermediate period between 
war and peace, and they must reach a state of peace in which there was no 
dictation. 

Speaking in the Naval Committee, M. Dumont, the French Minister of 
Marine, said they regarded the submarine as the “‘ arm” least menacing to 
civilians ; it was the “* poor man’s weapon,” safeguarding him against superior 
navies, 

April 29th.—In the Naval Committee the German delegate contended 
that there was no aggressive purpose behind the construction of their “ pocket 
battleships,” since they were obliged to build within the tonnage limits 
allowed them such vessels as would prevent them from being completely 
defenceless in the face of superior navies. Nevertheless they were willing to 
sacrifice these vessels if other nations agreed to the sacrifice of their 
capital ships. He could not agree with the British and American view that 
the latter were not offensive in character and were not capable of blockading 
the ports of an enemy. The blockade of the German coast by battleships 
had been effective, and an oversea engagement was aggressive whether it 
sueceeded or not. 

Senator Swanson urged that the battleship was a defensive weapon. The 
U.S. Navy was wholly defensive and they considered the capital ship as its 
backbone. Admiral Pound said the capital ship was offensive only in cases 
of blockade and invasion ; but these operations depended upon the general 
naval superiority of the attacking Power. Battleships could not batter 
down fortifications for the purpose of effecting an invasion. 

April 30th.—Before leaving Geneva en route for home, Mr. Stimson 
informed the U.S. Press representatives that the conversations he had had 
with the leaders of numerous delegations had given him confidence in the final 
success of the Conference. 

Dr. Briining was reported to have made an informal offer to Messrs, 
MacDonald, Stimson and Grandi that Germany would undertake not to make 
any increases in her armed forces before the next Disarmament Conference 
if she were released from certain of the restrictions imposed upon her by 
Treaty, particularly in respect of the period of service in the Reichswehr. 

May \st.—Mr. MacDonald’s statement in London. (See Great Britain.) 

May 3rd.—In the Naval Committee the delegates of Poland, Norway, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, Rumania, Persia and the U.S.8.R. expressed the 
opinion that capital ships were absolutely aggressive weapons, and the 
Soviet delegate proposed that they should be limited to 10,000 tons and to 


guns of 305 mm. (12 ins.). 
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Discussion on aircraft-carriers was opened, when Senator Swanson 
contended that their numbers and tonnages had already been settled by 
the London Treaty, and if submarines were retained the Treaty should not 
be altered. M. Dumont insisted on the right of the Conference to reconsider 
the question—vide Article 23 of the Treaty. It might be possible to retain 
aircraft-carriers, but they should be used only for reconnaissance planes, 
The Italian delegate was entirely opposed to the use of aircraft-carriers, 
and Baron von Rheinbaben could not agree with the U.S. contention that 
submarines necessitated the existence of bombing planes and aircraft-carriers— 
submarines were very rarely sunk by them. 

May 4th—In the Naval Committee the First Lord of the Admiralty 
contended that aircraft-carriers could not be considered aggressive, and they 
could not accommodate large bombing machines. Moreover, their number 
was already limited, and the British delegation would be prepared to reduce 
their size. He could not agree with the Italian, German and Soviet view 
that the aircraft-carrier was designed primarily to carry bombing planes. 
The reconnaissance plane was more important; a fleet without them was 
like a man going into a fight blindfolded. 

The Rumanian delegate regarded aircraft-carriers as threatening to 
civilians and the Japanese said they enabled aggressive action to be taken 
in distant waters. The Spanish and Turkish delegates also gave reasons for 
considering them aggressive. 

As regards submarines, the British delegate reiterated his Government's 
advocation of their abolition; they were particularly susceptible to abuse 
and their existence imposed on all navies higher requirements for destroyers 
and anti-submarine craft. They cost twice as much to build per ton as 
surface ships ; their maintenance was expensive and their life only 13 years. 
He did not agree that reduction in size would be a satisfactory substitute 
for abolition, but in view of the desire of some nations to retain them for 
the defence of their coast, the British Government was prepared to support 
a reduction to 250 tons maximum surface displacement (340 tons submerged) 
as this would limit the submarine to the true “ coastal” type. 

M. Dumont could not agree that a submarine’s tonnage determined its 
offensive or defensive character. France had been accorded at Washington 
a capital ship tonnage insufficient for defence, and had therefore resorted 
to submarines. Baron von Rheinbaben reminded the Committee that 
submarines had been designated as aggressive in the Peace Treaties. 

May 5th.—The Italian delegate said they regarded the submarine as a 
defensive weapon, and they could not consent to a reduction in their size 
without corresponding reductions in capital ships. 

The Polish and Norwegian delegates regarded the submarine as a useful 
means of defence, and the Spanish delegate said the German point as to 
equality of rights did not prove that submarines were dangerous to civilians. 
The Japanese representative said that submarines were not of great offensive 
power and if they were abolished large navies would become stronger and 
small ones weaker. 

Senator Swanson reminded the Committee that after the war the submarine 
had been generally regarded as the “cruel assassin of the sea,’”’ and even 
during the hostilities had been condemned. 


Lithuania. 
April 28th.—The Foreign Minister received a Note from the diplomatic 
representatives of Great Britain, France and Italy expressing their views 
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on the conduct of the forthcoming election to the Memel Diet, among them 
being the opinion that the nomination and proceedings of the electoral 
commissioners should be assured equitable conditions and the freedom of 
the press and of meetings guaranteed. 

Dr. Zaunius announced that the Government was in complete agreement 
with these points of view and that he had taken steps to ensure liberty and 


impartiality in the elections. 


Malta. 

May 2nd.—The Letters Patent, dated April 25th, amending the Constitu- 
tion, were published and promulgated by a Proclamation by the Governor, 
The amendment relating to the use and teaching of the Maltese and English 
languages in elementary schools came into force immediately, while that 
for the extension of the use of Maltese in the Law Courts was to come into 
force on July Ist. (The Letters Patent gave effect to the recommendations 
of the Royal Commission. By these English and Italian were recognised as 
equal languages of culture in the University and secondary schools, but 
English and Maltese were the only languages that might be taught in 
elementary schools. For admission into secondary schools candidates would 
be required to pass in English only.) 

May 6th.—Signor Grandi’s speech re language teaching in Malta. (See 
Italy.) 
May 9th.—The election campaign was opened and was characterised by 
anti-British outbursts by the nationalists. 


Memel. 

May 4th.—The Elections to the Diet were held. 

May 5th.—The results of the Elections showed that the Memelland 
People’s Party had secured 8 seats (8 in the previous Diet) the Agricultural 
Party 11 (10); the Socialists 2 (4) ; the Communists 3 (2), and the Lithuanian 
Parties 5 (5). 

May 6th—M. Merkys, the Lithuanian Governor, resigned, owing to the 
success of the Memelland parties in the election. 


Peru. 

May 7th—A naval mutiny broke out on board two cruisers, but was 
suppressed and martial law declared. It was believed to form part of a 
Communist rising throughout Latin America planned to take place that day, 
but of which the Government had received warning. 


Poland. 


May 2nd.—The Government called the attention of the British Govern- 
ment, through diplomatic channels, to a report which had appeared in the 
London press regarding the alleged intention of Poland to occupy Danzig, 
and pointed out that the report, in which there was not a tittle of truth, 
constituted a danger to the maintenance of peace. 

_ It was also officially announced that Count Gravina, the League Com- 
missioner in Danzig, had categorically denied ever having stated, in an 
co to a foreign correspondent, that Poland was making plans to seize 

1e City, 
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Reparations. 

May 10th.—The annual meeting of the B.I.S. was held at Basle. A net 
profit of 15,100,000 Swiss francs for the year ending March 3lst, 1932, was 
shown, and a dividend of 6 per cent. declared. The remainder of the net 
profit was distributed between the Governments of Belgium, the British 
Commonwealth, France, Germany, Greece, Italy, Japan, Poland, Portugal, 
Rumania and Yugoslavia (i.e., the holders of long-term deposits). 


Rumania. 

May 9th.—Reports were current in Bucharest that a new Little Entente 
military convention had been signed simultaneously there and in Prague 
and Belgrade. 


Spain. 

May 10th.—Student disorders occurred in Madrid and at Valladolid during 
the debate in the Cortes on the Statute of Catalonia, in protest against the 
separatist claims of the province. 


Switzerland. 

April 28th—The financial experts appointed by the Danube Conference 
in London concluded their work at Basle, and decided to provide the League 
with a full explanation of the financial situation of the five countries and also 
of Greece and Bulgaria. In principle they were not opposed to the granting 
of a loan, provided monetary and Budgetary guarantees were forthcoming, 
and they considered the condition of those seven countries should be examined 


as a whole by the B.I.S. at its meeting on May 10th. 

May 6th.—The Federal Council decided to restrict imports of a large 
number of foodstuffs, including all cereals, malt, coffee and sugar, as also coal, 
oil, alcohol, tobacco, etc. 


Syria and Lebanon. 

May 9th.—It was officially announced that the High Commissioner had 
suspended the Constitution of the Lebanese Republic and that the administra- 
tion would be carried on by President Debbas with the assistance of a Council 
of Directors nominated by him. This meant that the Cabinet and Parliament 
both disappeared. 


Turkey. 

April 28th.—Prime Minister’s official visit to Moscow. (See U.S.S.R.) 

May 2nd.—New currency restrictions were promulgated amending the 
regulations governing the acquisition of foreign currencies to pay for imported 
goods. All transactions had to be effected through the State Bank, which 
was authorised to conclude contracts regulating currency operations on 
“ clearing ”’ lines with foreign Governments and institutions. 

May 7th—Announcement re loan from the U.S.8.R. (See U.S.S.R.) 


U.S.S.R. 

April 27th—New Manchukuo flag hoisted in C.E.R. zone. (See China: 
External Affairs.) 

April 28th._—The foreign trade figures for 1931 were published and showed 
that exports had declined by 22 per cent. in value since 1930, though they had 
increased slightly in volume. They were valued at 811 million roubles, which 
was less than the imports by 300 millions. 
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The Premier and Foreign Minister of Turkey arrived in Moscow on an 
official visit. 

May 1st-—During the May Day celebrations in Moscow, Voroshiloff, the 
(Commissar for War, said: ‘‘ We will not succumb to any provocation or let 
ourselves be dragged into any war. But if any State or group of States directly 
attacks the Soviet Union, they will meet with powerful armed resistance.” 

May 3rd.—Reports re situation in C.E.R. zone and arrest of Soviet 
employees. (See China: Haxternal Affairs.) 

May 4th_—A press telegram from Habarovsk was published asserting that 
a Japanese plan already existed to search all Soviet institutions in Manchuria 
and arrest their heads. Simultaneously false documents were being prepared 
to be produced as the fruits of the search. The purpose of the provocations 
was stated to be the seizure of the C.E.R. 

The Government denounced the Trade Agreement of 1928 with Latvia, 
thus causing it to lapse on November 2nd, 1932. 

It was understood that the Government had refused to allow its officials 
in Manchuria to assist the enquiries of the Lytton Commission, on the ground 
that, as it was not a member of the League and had no representative on the 
Commission, it was “‘ not in a position to assure itself that the information 
that its representatives might furnish would receive appropriate treatment 
and cannot therefore assume responsibility for the conclusions that the League 
Commission might reach.” 

A Pact of Non-Aggression with Esthonia was signed in Moscow. It 
provided for neutrality in the event of either country being attacked and 
established a conciliatory commission for the adjustment of disputes. 


May 7th—On the departure of the Turkish Ministers it was announced 


‘ 


that the Government had promised to Turkey a “ moneyless loan,” valued 
at$8 millions, under which machinery and other articles would be supplied 
to Turkey in the form of a long-term credit. Turkey would repay this by 
exporting such agricultural and mineral products as the U.S.8S.R. might require, 
the repayment to be spread over 20 years, without interest. 

A decree was issued, signed by Stalin and Molotoff, to the effect that 
from the harvest gathered by collective farms and individual peasants in 
1932 the Government would take only about 18 million tons of grain, as 
compared with 22 million tons taken in 1931. When this had been delivered 
the peasants would be allowed to sell what remained in the open market, but 
only directly to consumers. 

May 8th.—It was announced that the Government, and the German 
ee had ratified the Economic Agreement concluded on December 
zZnd, 1931. 


U.S.A. 


April 27th—Addressing the annual conference of State Governors at 
Richmond, Mr. Hoover said that the total cost of national, State and local 
sovernment amounted to 20 per cent. of the whole of the national income, 
and it was essential to reduce that cost and readjust taxation. 

April 28th.—The House of Representatives passed the Naval Appropriation 
Bill, amounting to $326,340,000 (£65,268,000 at par). Of the total, $25 
millions was for naval aviation. 
| The House also passed the Democratic Tariff Bill, which restored to 
Congress the power to amend the import duties, and removed from the 
President the right to change them on the recommendation of the Tariff 
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Commission. The Bill also invited the President to initiate a movement for 
an international economic conference with a view to lowering tariffs by 
agreement. ; 

April 30th.—Mr. Stimson’s statement re the Disarmament Conference. 
(See League of Nations.) 

May 2nd.—The House of Representatives passed the Goldsborough- 
Fletcher Bill, directing the Federal Reserve Board to stabilise the dollar on 
the basis of its value in 1926. The Bill was also to authorise the issue of paper 
currency to the amount of $2,500 millions, required for the cashing of the 
Soldiers’ Bonus Certificates. 

May 3rd.—The House passed the Economy Bill after the proposed savings 
had been reduced from $200 millions to $42 millions. 

May 5th.—In a special message to Congress, Mr. Hoover stated that “ fear 
and alarm prevail in the country,” due to its failure to balance the Budget 
and the attempts at inflation. He demanded the prompt passage of the 
Revenue Bili and of economy legislation. 

Speaking in the Senate, Senator Borah outlined a programme for recovery, 
including disarmament, the settlement of reparations and the restoration of 
silver. He said it was impossible for war debts to be paid as long as France and 
the U.S.A. held 70 per cent. of the stocks of gold and tariffs kept out foreign 
goods, and pleaded for some relief from the “ gold mentality.” England, 
which had been forced off the gold standard, was now the only bright spot on 
the horizon. 

May 6th.—The Senate passed, by 44 votes to 21, the Bill, introduced by 
Mr. Hale, authorising the building up of the Navy to the Treaty limits. 

The Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representatives rejected 
by 15 votes to 10, all proposals for the immediate payment of soldiers’ bonus 
certificates. (Payment would have involved an expenditure of $2,(00 
millions.) 

The President made a further appeal to the nation, asking for support in 
balancing the Budget and reducing expenditure. 

May 10th.—Senator Hayden announced that the President had agreed to 
submit to the Government Departments for study a proposal that America 
should accept payment of war debts in silver until 1936. The proposal was 
that a silver rate of two-thirds of a dollar per ounce should be accepted. 





I1I.—DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated April 30th, 1932. 
The Disarmament Conference. 
A. Text of the proposals adopted by the General Committee. 
1, 2 and 3. Resolutions adopted by the General Committee on April 
19th, 20th and 22nd. 
B. Proposals for qualitative disarmament. 
1. Memorandum of the U.S. delegation. February 12th. 
2. Proposals of the British delegation. February 22nd. 
3. Draft of a resolution submitted by the U.S. delegate. 
C. Text of the resolution submitted by Senator Capper to the U.S. Senate. 


L’Europe Nouvelle, dated May 7th, 1932. 
Resolution of the Special Assembly of the League of Nations, April 
30th, 1932. 


Tue Salle 
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1932. 
May 12th-1 4th 
16th-18th 


23rd-25th 
2nd 
6th 
12th-15th 
16th 


20th 


June 


July 2ist 
18th 


18th-23rd 


” 


18th-24th 


, 19th-23rd 
25th-29th 


July 29th | 
to Pg 

Aug. 12th 

» 8th-13th 


» 15th 
Sept. 4th-12th 

5th 

17th 
17th-22nd 


Oct. 
Noy. 


1933. 
June 4th-10th 


July 24th 


IV.—FORTHCOMING EVENTS. 


*Permanent Committee on Arts and Letters 
Conference of Financial Experts of Central 
European States. 
International Congress of Local Authorities 
*Economic Committee 
*Permanent Mandates Commission . 
4th Pacific Rotary Conference . 
International Conference on Reparations 
and Debts 
International Conference of Council for 
Exploration of the Sea oe 
International Rotary Conference 
Imperial Economic Conference os 
*Plenary Session of Committee 
Intellectual Coéperation 
5th International Congress for Scientific 
Management... “a 
Fifth nternational of 
Entomology . 
International Conference “on Secondary 
Education : 
Fifth International Congress of Society 
for Commercial Education 


6th World Conference of — ~— Odeinien 
Fellowship - es 


37th Conference of International Law 
Association . os 
*Permanent Central Opium Board 
International Mathematical Congress 
*13th Session of the Assembly 
*Permanent Mandates Commission 
llth General Meeting of International 
Institute of Agriculture ie 
Universal Congress of — Forces 
for Peace . . -* eo 


on 


( ‘ongress 


7th 


Biennial Congress of International 
Chamber of Commerce ; _ 


World Grain Conference 


Frankfurt. 
Budapest. 
London. 
Geneva. 
Geneva. 
Hawaii. 
Lausanne. 
Copenhagen. 
Seattle. 
Ottawa. 
Geneva. 
Amsterdam. 
Paris. 


London. 


London. 
N ice. 


Oxford. 
Geneva. 
Zurich. 

Geneva. 
Geneva. 


Rome. 


Washington. 


Vienna. 


Regina, 
Canada. 


*League of Nations and International Labour Office. 
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